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DISCOURSE. 


MATTHEW YV. 38—41. 


Ye have heard that it hath been said, “ An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth;” but I say unto you, that ye resist not evil ; 
but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also. And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also; and whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain. 


Jupeine from the sound, rather than the sense of 
this text, some might imagine, that as the theme of 
an address before a Military Association, it is un- 
fortunately chosen. It is not my design, on this 
occasion, to advocate what is generally termed the 
doctrine of non-resistance. It is not my belief 
that this doctrine is inculcated in the text now be- 
What then does it inculcate? What is 
etation of the passage ? 

To answer this inquiry, it is necessary to remark, 
that it is the obvious design of our Saviour, in 
ages connected with it, to correct cer- 
ons which prevailed of some parts 
A striking example of 


fore me. 
the true interpr 


several pass 4 
tain false expositl 
of the ancient Scriptures. 
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this correction is contained in the verses immedi- 
ately following the passage before us, in regard 
to the law of love. «Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate 
thine enemy. -But I say unto you love your ene- 
mies.” This was restoring the ancient law of love 
to its original import, for the word neighbor was 
never used in contrast with the word enemy. ‘The 
fact that a man lives in the vicinity of our habita- 
Hon makes him a neighbor, in the restricted accept- 
ation! of the term; but this throws no light on the 
inquiry whether he is our friend or our enemy- 
We may have a bad neighbor, but the law requires 
ne to love him. Thou shalt love thy NEIGHBOR, 
friend or foe; in the spirit of Christ, who tasted 
death for every man. ; 

Tn the text selected for the present occasion, our 
Saviour aims to restore to its original import, a 
penalty annexed to a Jewish law; “an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” This was originally 


ute penalty of the law forbidding assault. «It is' 


OE ante as the means of protecting the weal 
to the birth sate Peete the mother ee 
Might sustain b i iy Ce i ba 1 
% at eye fo y an assault, was to be punished dy 
new ha aaa Ba! and a tooth for a tooth.” The 
a strife a ae ‘i this penalty was in a case in which 
Tstaclintts a etween an Israelite and the son of an 
The ERS Whose father was an Egyptian. 
ai yrens done to either party was to be redress- 
This is me for an CHS, and a tooth for a tooth.” 
sain repeated in a case where one man 
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should attempt to injure another by bearing false 
witness. All the injury intended to be inflicted by 
the man who testified falsely, was to be visited upon 
him, “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 

In this manner were the weak protected against 
the strong, and the righteous against the flagitious. 
But in every case the penalty was to be inflicted 
by the judges, the magistrates. It could not be 
safely left to the individual who had lost an eye, to 
take the eye of the transgressor ; because, while 
smarting with the loss of his eye, he would be in 
danger of taking two in the way of redress, instead 
of one. 

In what manner could this injunction be misap- 
plied, among the Jews, in the time of Christ? 
Judging from what we know of the state of feeling 
which prevailed, and of the disorders in the state 5 
the partial breaking up of the system of Jewish 
magistracy, by foreign dominion; we cannot well 
doubt, that the inj unction was abused, to justify pri- 
vate resentment, the individual seeking to revenge 
himself when injured. In opposition to this abuse 
of the injunction, our Lord uttered that declaration, 
«Tsay unto you that ye resist not evil.” If you 
have lost an eye by the assault of a furious trans- 
gressor, do not return the assault, and take his. 
Restore this penalty to the hand of the judge, the 
magistrate, as it was in the beginning. The spirit 
of the injunction, “resist not evil,” forbids, entirely, 
what in modern times is called club-law, and mob- 
law, and lynch-law, and duelling, and every other 
form of rendering evil for evil, and railing for rail- 
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ing. It should be added, that our Saviour’s instruc- 
tions are all spiritual ; so that the injunction, “re- 
sist not evil,” forbids the indulgence of resentful 
thought, revengeful feeling, and malevolent desire ; 
all secret rejoicing when an adversary is brought 
low, and all prophesying that he will be. 

The text, when restored to its primitive appli- 
cation, throws the redress of wrong and injury from 
the hand of the individual, entirely ; and it does 
more, it enjoins upon the magistrate the sacred duty 
of redressing injuries by the infliction of just and 
a punishment. The language of the law is, 

at “the judges shall_make diligent inquisition Hie 
ane in case of offence, “thine eye shall not pity, 
ae life shall go for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth.” 
‘i nd all this is designed as a system of protection, 

that all may hear and fear, and do no more such 
acne. We find here, in the language of 
ie aa lofty sentiment of Judge Hale, that 
crite. ound his heart disposed to pity 2 poor 
tones ne on whom he was called to pronounce seD- 
ee ay would remember, that he owed a pity to 

nae as well as to the individual. 
tion is thie: ara have urged in this exposi- 
magistrate must win ne al may not resist evil, the 
upon us, that th ie important thought is thrown 
to do, ey the 5 Waar may do, and is bound 
is borne in eta i may not. If this truth 
guments which h it will prostrate most of the ar- 
lawfulness of d ave been adduced to show the un- 
as much b efensive war; for the magistrate 1s 
ound to protect the individual, by the 
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infliction of suitable punishment, against aggression 
and wrong, when attempted by many as by one; 
whether the aggressor be a neighbor ora foreigner. 

If any should object to the penalty of taking an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, as being 
harsh and barbarous, the reply is, that this is prob- 
ably figurative language, denoting that an exact 
proportion should be observed by the magistrate, 
between the crime committed and the penalty in- 
flicted. He is not to take an eye for a tooth, but 
for an eye. This passage stands in the midst of 
figurative expressions, as used by our Saviour. No 
sound mind would think of interpreting literally 
the injunction, “ whosoever shall smite thee on the 
right cheek, turn to him the other also ;? for if un- 
derstood literally, it would follow, that if the smit- 
ing were on the left cheek, you are not bound to 
turn the other ; but are left at liberty to return the 
plow. Nor can we give a literal interpretation to 
the expression, “ if a man sue thee at the law and 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also ;” 
for thus interpreted, it would follow, that when a 
man had his cloak taken first, he might save- his 
coat. And thus we might reason respecting the 
compulsion to go @ mile. Understood literally, it 
might be said, you are compelled to go but half a 
mile, and this you may resist. Why then should 
we be bound to a literal interpretation of the pen- 
alty, “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ?” 
The sentiment is, assault, violence, is to be re- 
sisted by bodily infliction, in exact proportion to 
the crime committed ; in no case, however, by the 
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individual assaulted ; not when the grossest insult 
is offered ; that of smiting you in the face, depriv- 
ing you of personal liberty, or dragging you into a 
vexatious and malevolent lawsuit ; soe ea:o£ more’ 
heart-burning resentment than any other that can 
be named; but in all cases, the magistrate is sol- 
omnnly, charged by the God of the Bible, to see that 
Justice is rendered to the injured, and protection 
extended to the innocent. And we are led by the 
sueled lights of experience and history, and rev- 
ore to this conclusion, that the only way to pre- 
ties KET individual from resisting evil is, to insti- 
i Sustain a suitable magistracy. 
bee to offer a few thoughts on the needful 
onstitution of magistracy, to prevent the indi- 
vidual from resisting evil. 
pd auistrates should be men of high intelli- 
thinkers a, Me midst of a nation of unfettered 
- ardous aes her 1s committed the somewhat haz- 
stitutional . of deciding innumerable points of con- 
© more sees! truth. And few disasters can 
opinion nae lamented than a discrepancy of 
The aimtie daa the magistrate and the people. 
trate, has re eclaration that the court, the magis- 
wees ips us and thus decided, should carry all 
© it; should be an a 5 ee 
But the weight of any d end of all controversy. 
tially, on the aa een depends very essen- 
from which it eitaate Intelligence in the source 
Ss. Without talents for keen 


discernment ; wi te 

reasons aie about ability to assign the forcible 
Isilon; with ; 5 

thought and learning ‘ out a wide range of 


3 Without habits of patient 
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and severe investigation, the decisions of the mag- 
istrate are weak and powerless. The people be- 
come restless. For want of a due intellectual su- 
periority, in the magistrate, one and another cries, 
every man must lean on his own arms. The in- 
junction of my text, ‘I say unto you, that ye resist 
not evil,” is forgotten. The injured man, with his 
own hand, takes an eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth. 

2. Magistrates should be men of high moral 
worth. It is impossible to place confidence in any 
decision, merely because it originates in a mind 
blessed with intelligence, even of the highest order. 
The mere supposition, that such a mind may be led 
to form a decision by bribery, or by self-interest, 
or by the love of party, or by personal designs of 
ambition, or committed pride, is sure to produce in 
the community, that dreadful brood, “envy, strife, 
railings, evil surmisings, perverse disputings.”— 
Every magistrate should be, both in fact, and in 
public estimation, a man of unflinching rectitude, 


of uncorruptible integrity, of Christian honor, and 
Christian principles ; not only believing that there 
js a God, but “fearing God ;” not only free from 
the dominion of self-interest, but even “hating 
covetousness,” both in himself and others. He 
should be, pre-eminently, an humble man ; as in- 
different to promotion and renown, as to the mag- 
nificence of wealth. All those habits which are 
1 to be safeguards and hedges to virtue, and 
s of unswerving uprightness, should be found 


; suchas a sacred reverence for the Sabbath, 


knowr 
pledge 
in him 
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an habitual and devout searching of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and a conscientious performance of the duty 
of prayer. Adorned with the meekness of wis- 
dom, armed with the energy of singleness of pur- 
pose, and strong in his own principles of virtue, 
he will stand before the people, “a terror to evil- 
doers, and a praise to them that do well.” When 
he utters a decision, the fruit of a mighty intellect 
combined with moral majesty, the point which he 
decides will be decided. Under his influence the 
people will enjoy quietness and peace, and the 
Voice of the complainer will be drowned in the 
general applause. Such should be the high moral 
worth of the magistrate, that even sharp-eyed 
jealousy shall find no evil thing to say of him, not 
One. 'This is necessary to insure public confidence; 
for though we have heard of “the man of one idea,” 
yet the man of one vice isascarcity. Such aman, 
if in being, is yet behind the curtain; and should 
he ever appear, the multitude will clap their hands 
and exclaim, “a new thing under the sun.” The 
zealous moral reformer, who would sweep the 
streets of our capitols, and shire towns, to gather 
such a mass of scandal as will give forth “a noisome 
odor,” to deter the youth from the paths of infamy, 
should be compelled to return from the seat of the 
Magistrate with his blank book, as blank as when he 
bought it. Otherwise, he may effectually shake 
the confidence of the public in the decisions of the 
magistrate, and the transactions of Jecislators; and 
urge on the “day, dark with gloominess and clouds 
and thick darkness,” when men will resist evil for 
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themselves, and every one take, with his own hand, 
“an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 

How spotless was the character of the lamented 
Harrison! Every good man may well be called 
to mourning on account of the loss of such a mag- 
istrate. Blessed, as men of the highest intelligence 
testify, whose intimate acquaintance with him ena- 
bled them to judge, with a quickness of sagacity, 
which enabled him to perceive, with almost intui- 
tive vision, what was necessary to be done, when 
any difficulty met him in his way 5 and with an 
energy of action which left no distance between 
the formation of a purpose and its execution, he 
seemed formed to command a nation’s respect.— 
Clothed with such moral uprightness, that even the 
virulence of. party strife could not fix a stain upon 
him that would abide, he seemed prepared to win 


‘the nation’s confidence; and restore to the people 


the greatest earthly blessing ; the feeling of brains 

hood. Born and educated ina Southern State, 
from preference a resident in one which, in its 
in i se institutions, is Northern, he was just the 
et lay his hand on both, and by his sympathies, 
ore aainietice with different views and feelings, 
me "i; excitement on every side of him. Distin- 
rete for his moderation, and humility, and self- 
ee ation, he was, perhaps, the only man to give 
aap ies: 2 ml insist on having the renunciation 
eal asin constitutional provision, whatever of 
es be found, on experiment, to lurk in 

coy a 

in mere executive patronage. hp we be- 
held his moral firmness, and decision of character, 
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in comparatively small questions of duty ; where 
alone true firmness and decision can be exhibited ; 
when we beheld him closing his doors against the 
Sabbath visiter, though a foreign ambassador, or a 
particular friend; and at the close of every day, 
however exhausting or distracting had been its 
scenes, pondering over the word of God, we felt, 
not that one of the old prophets had risen from the 
dead, but that one of the old puritans had; one of 
the best stamp, in “the highest style of man.” 
When we contemplate him, retreating from the 
splendors of his own inauguration, to bow the knee 
before God in his secret chamber, and offer up 
heart-felt thanksgivings, and implore mercy for 
himself and his country, we think of Washington, 
and exclaim, “my father, my father.” 

With such men in the high, and holy, and 
Heaven-appointed seats of magistracy, we may 
look for that brilliant day when the people shall 
“lead quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness 
and honesty ;” when the spirit of tumult shall go 
into voluntary banishment; fraudulent speculation 
will Pine away with consumption, and no man shall 
think of resisting evil with his own hand. Such a 
day we have seen. Such a day may we ever see. 

8. The magistrate should be clothed with en- 
ergy and authority. He is bound to every injured 
man, not only to see that the injustice done to him 
shall be fully rectified, but that it shall be done 
speedily; thus taking from the injured all excuse, 
for resisting evil with his own hand, and removing 
all temptation to do it. He is bound to the accused 
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man, whether innocent or not, to give him a full 
and fair opportunity to defend himself, and to do it 
Without delay. Seldom does there occur, under a 
civilized government, a deeper or more cruel abuse, 
than in the long imprisonment which precedes 
trial, owing, in some instances, to the fact that the 
Magistrate is not a man of despatch ; and thus = 
levolence has gratified itself with the sufferings of 
intiieeries. © The magistrate owes it to every tempt- 
ed man, to rivet on his heart the firmest lla 
not only that “the wicked shall not go unpunish- 
ed,” but that the punishment shall be summary. 
It is the kindest favor that can be bestowed upon 
the tempted man, to show him that he cannot eee 
even for a short time. Such is the Teuton Ausiai 
ness to anger, in the divine retributions, porte: 
the period of a merciful probation, that dil ” by 
against an evil work is not executed at ; wicked 
the hand of the Lord ; and in this sleeper pi them 
find a motive to have “their heart fully set in a 
to do evil.” But God has raised over ee ce ast 
soul the arm of his own authority, eat fally un- 
the magistrate, who is bound Ne ‘ t delay.— 
derstood that his arm will smite withou ’ 


% ur heaven! 
This arrangement is an Eu aa us ath 
Sagi tts ich he w 
Father’s kindness, by whi Should the magistrate, 


from presumptuous sins. 

bya dilatory seats of business, Bre ala. cg 

of the tempted that he may escape, rie of God 

himself an accessory to crime, 10 ae ns wud 
The magistrate should have ae 

resources to enforce his decisions. ese must 
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consist, partly, in an enlightened public opinion 
and feeling in favor of human government, and the 
execution of the laws. Sucha state of public feel- 
ing affords peculiar strength and aid to the magis- 
trate, in the discharge of his duties. Every good 
citizen feels himself bound to abide by the laws of 
his country as they are administered. And in case 
the magistracy steps over the boundaries of its 
province, and attempts to compel us to a course of 
conduct which we, the people, conscientiously be- 
lieve to be wrong in the sight of God, we bind 
ourselves, most solemnly, to perform the duty of 
suffering patiently, till we can institute a better 
administration of law. 

: But under the direction of the gospel, which 
aims at the highest improvement of our race, which 
assures us that “every valley shall be filled, and 
every mountain and hill shall be brought low,” We. 
have no fear or dread in seeking improvement in the 
dispensation of human justice. On this principle 
we have a full justification of our fathers, in throw- 
ing off the yoke of an oppressive foreign dominion. 

agistracy, as such, should be, and must be, sus- 
tained by public opinion. The Christian church, 
and the Christian ministry, are bound to withdraw 
from every brother, as “walking disorderly,” who 
cries out against the lawfulness of human govern- 
ment, and contends that magistracy was the neces- 
sary production of the dark ages, and should pass 
away with the night which gave it being. And 
every institution of learning, from the highest to 
the lowest, and every family circle, and every other 
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source of influence, should be laid under contribu- 
tion, to sustain the opinion, that magistracy is an 
institution of God, important, and essential to the 
welfare of man; that without magistracy, we are 
without law; and without law, we are without 
rights and liberties; and that in such a state, every 
individual will be left in direct violation of Scrip- 
ture, to resist evil for himself, to take an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth; to be his own judge, 
and his own jury ; his own sheriff, and his own 
jailor. 

The public welfare demands, not only that the 
magistrate should be sustained by public opinion, 
but that he should be able to call to his immediate 
aid such an armed force, as effectually to execute 
his decisions. The depravity of human nature, 
while it calls loudly for the blessing of coe 
renders us, the people, restless under it, and ae 
ly tempts us to resistance when our interests ir 
defeated, and our wishes and LOE nah: - 
It is to be feared that we are becoming ie, than 
we have been, a law-hating community- Q att 
is a law enacted, than a thousand of the ms ‘s 
genious minds are intensely employed J con ees 
ing methods of avoiding its provisions 2) a 
its penalties. Instead of cheerful haere te 
the inquiry is, how can we make the an en 
out of it? We love the laws, when they befrien 
us, and hate them when they cut into OUR interests 
and wishes, In such a condition of human feeling, 
it is always to be apprehended, that valuable laws 
will meet with combined opposition. And nothing 
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can prevent the prostration of magistracy, and the 
breaking up of the very foundations of society, but 
the firm conviction on the public mind, that the 
magistrate can bring, and will bring, to the execu- 
tion of law, a force which no combination of oppo- 
sers can withstand. 
Now, it is the policy of our institutions to plant 
a magistrate in every section of the State, and of 
the land. This policy has received the full sanc- 
tion of experience, and has commanded the ap- 
plause of foreign visiters and writers. Around 
every such magistrate there must be enrolled a 
band of men, ready to start up with their arms, to 
enforce the laws. And what kind of protectors 
and aids to the magistrate can we, and ought we, to 
place in every section of the State, and of the 
land? Can it be any other than the militia? Is 
not this the best right arm of magistracy that can 
be either provided or imagined? Is there any 
other so efficient as this? The true force of man 
lies in his soul. Who has not quailed before that 
little sentence: “The magistrate knows his duty.” 
“The soldier knows his duty?” In the highest and 
best sense of the phrase, it may be said with truth, 
Standing armies have no souls. They have tossed 
about kingdoms as they would playthings ; dethron- 
ing the rightful rulers, and enthroning the usurper. 
It is always easy to disband an army of militia. It 
is drawn asunder by the attractions of home, and 
kindred, and property :—thanks to our Maker for 
the institution of the family, and the right of pri- 
vate property ; and withered be the arm, and curs- 
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ed the crime which would invade the sanctuary of 
either. While the acts of Cromwell, and of Wash- 
ington shall continue to be chronicled on the page 
of history, they will afford evidence that the most 
formidable being that carries arms, on earth, and 
the safest to the community, is the citizen-soldier ; 
substantially the militia-man, controlled by the 
principles, and cherishing the sympathies and in- 
terests of a good man. Who can tell how many 
times, the knowledge of the fact, that Massachu- 
setts has fifty thousand such men, ready to start up 
in armsat the call of the magistrate ; and that every 
other part of the country has a proportional supply, 
has crushed the designs of the mortified and despe- 
rate son of ambition and resentment at home, and 
strangled the war-speech in the. London Parlia- 
ment and the Parisian Chamber ? si 

It is said that this vast array of militia In our 
country, has, after all, had almost nothing to do. 
The people are all quiet at home, and the alae 
of foreign invasion is so distant and dim, t : it Is 
folly to fear it. And the system 3s extremely ex- 
pensive. Shrewd men have made a startling esti- 
mate of the dollars and cents which it costs the 
State annually. And the whole system, being use- 
less and costly, may wisely be taken away. 

This reminds us of the countryman who erected 
his mill near the border of @ beautiful lake. He 
had:seen the lake for a Jong time quiet, and bril- 
liant as a mirror. The birds skimmed its smooth 
surface unmolested, and the fish sported himself in 
its serene calmness. He concluded that the bank 
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of the lake was of no use; it was a dead, sluggish 
thing, that had nothing todo. And as he wanted 
a little more water to carry his mill, he took the 
liberty to remove a portion of the bank; when, to 
his surprise, off shot the lake, upheaving the rocks, 
uprooting the forests, and shaking the mountains. 
Let us beware how we remove from those “mighty 
waters” the people; the embankment of the militia, 
that embankment, by means of which, they have 
hitherto kept in their place, and spread themselves 
forth to enjoy the beams of Heaven’s goodness with 
tranquil surface. It is the glory of the militia that 
it has nothing to do; that its very organization pre- 
vents the necessity of doing, what every one dreads 
to have done, the work of coersion. So long as 
the militia sustains the magistrate, and gives such 
energy to his decisions, as prevents the individual 
from revenging himself, from taking an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth, thus saving us from the 
savage rencontre, the bloody duel, the barbarous 
murder, and hushes the furious orator across the 
deep, we may safely declare, that the system is 
cheap, very cheap. 


I am aware that the militia system has become 
somewhat unpopular; more go than in 
Thirty-five years ago, I was enrolled ina company 
of common militia, and like other young men of 
eighteen, went into the field to perform duty. It 
was then an honor to be one of the soldiers; anda 
much greater to be one of the officers ; an honor 
which no man could obtain Without a good charac- 
ter, and a superior mind and education. If, now, I 


former days, 
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were called upon to testify under oath, as to the 
chief cause of the great decline of the popular 
favor toward the militia, I should be obliged to say, 
that in my opinion, it has been the free use of strong 
drink. The militia soldier (shall I add officer,) has 
sometimes been in a miserable condition to passa 
Review, even on the field of duty. The Review 
has called together a multitude of spectators, not 
all in the best state of decorum or order. Like 
other public occasions, the militia trainings became 
a scene of the fearful exhibition and multiplica- 
tion of vice; a means of training the young men 
of the land, not.so much to arms as to immorality, 
to infamy. Itis no proof of any special purity or 
sobriety in the community, that the reeling and 
shouts of the soldier or the spectator, returning 
from the field of Review, became odious, and even 
alarming ; for that man must be desperately drunken 
who is not disgusted and offended at the sight and 
the sound of the drunkard. Suffice it to say, that 
the public sense has been disgusted and shocked at 
the scenes furnished by a militia parade. And this 
has been, as I verily believe, one of the chief cau- 
ses of the decline of the public favor towards the 
system. In this way, intemperance has well nigh 
palsied the right arm of the magistrate. P 
Should the time ever come, and we hail it as 
near, when at every military dinner, the Governor’s 
health shall be drunk in a glass of pure champagne 
dipped from “the old oaken bucket,” the dinner 
would greatly aid his Excellency m controlling the 
Commonwealth ;.and an influence would be exert- 
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ed, which would extend through all the militia, rank 
and file ; and in a few months restore the system to 
its former favor and honor in the eyes of the pub- 
lic. And should this “ Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company” set an example of such a din- 
ner, they may be assured, that every car, and every 
coach, arriving in the city from the North, and the 
South, and the West, would come laden with honor 
to the HonoraBz. 


Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company: 


From what I have advanced in this discourse, [ 
trust you will give me credit for entire sincerity 
when I tender to you my best respects, and m F 
good wishes. You are reminded, by this Anniver. 
sary, of the departure by death, of two of your 
number, during the past year. While you lay to 
heart, deeply, the admonition thus urged upon you 
by Providence, that the time for your own useful- 
ness and honor on earth is passing away ; that your 
season of privilege and probation must shortly, in- 
evitably close, suffer me to exhort you to be found 
faithful even unto death. And suffer the exhorta- 
tion to testify your regard for your departed com- 
trades, not only by words of sympathy, but by deeds 
of benevolence, towards the afflicted friends whom 
they may have left; and by filling their places in 
your ranks with good men and true. As you, and 
your comrades of the militia, constitute the grand 
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embankment to resist the dashings of the furious 
passions of depraved humanity, cultivate a high 
conviction of the dignity and solemnity of your 
organization. Let me exhort you to keep your 
ranks full and firm; to keep your armor bright, 
that it may glitter upon the “eye that is full of 
adultery,” and that is casting an evil glance at the 
locks and bolts on the dwellings and ware-houses 
of this community ; and let the roar of your can- 
non from yonder common strike and appal the 
heart that is meditating deeds of darkness, of arson, 
and robbery, and blood ; let it be fully known, in this 
land, and in other lands, what you can do; and, if 
called upon by the magistrate, in the providence 
of God, what you will do. And may Heaven in 
mercy grant that this shall be all that you will ever 
have todo. Amen. 


